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: —— Where now 

The Roman? Greek? They stalk an empty 
pame! 

The melancholy ghosts of dead renown, 

Whispering faint echoes of the world’s 
applause. —Y oUNG. 





Education and Management of Youth 
among the Earhter Nations. 
NO VII. 
(Continued from No. 5, Vol. 2.) 
eesti. 


In all uncivilized ages, the most 
ublimited power appears wo have 


been exercised by parents over 
their children’ What a feeling of 
horrot and indignation is excited 
among us, when an infant is de- 
serted, or exposed to public chari- 
ty! Lhe more delicate or deform- 
ed the child, the more does our 
christian sympathy cling to 1s lit- 
tle frame, and watch over its daw- 
ning powers. The practice of the 
ancient Romans, like that of the 
Spartans, was to destroy weak and 
deformed children, or expose them 
on the highways to the mercy of 
passing strangers, Romulus, how- 
ever, did not acknowledge the 
right of parents to cast off their 
children, until they had attained 
the age of three years, hoping 
that parents, by that time, would 
become attached ts their infants,or 
that the child would gain strength 
to bear exposure. 

This humane law, however, was 
constantly evaded, and although 
child-murder was not often openly 
committed, yet the exposition of 
infants was customary at Rome, 
not only during the early period of 
its history, but for many succeed- 
ing ages. 

‘bo soften this unnatural prac- 





tice, which arose from the extreme 
poverty of parents, children were 
usually left in places, where they 
would excite most attention, and 
some mark affixed to them, by 
which they could afterwards be 
recognized. 

The authority, whieh the Roman 
laws gave to parents, was almost 
unbounded. Fathers were not on- 
ly empowered to exact the servi- 
ces of their ebidren, in whatso- 
ever manner they pleased, and to 


punish their disobédience by cor- 
poeral chastisement,but also to im 


prison them, to sell them, and 
even, in cases of gross miscon- 
duct, to put them todeath. Nor 
was their dominion over them con- 
fined to the age of childhood, but 
extended to every period of their 
lives, except, that the earnings of 
a son inthe army, or at the bar, 
were beyond their control, and 
that daughters were emancipated 
from it by marriage. ‘The power 
of a father over a son, was in fact 
still more absolute than that over 
u slave, for the latter could only 
be once sold, and if afterwards 
liberated, was then forever free; 
but a son might be sold three 
times; for, if freed by the first 
purchaser, he reverted to his fa- 
ther, and it was not until he had 
been thus thrice sold, that he ob- 
tained his final liberty. The child- 
ren, also, were equally subjected 
to the authority of their grandfa- 
ther. 

When a father chose to eman- 
cipate his son, he made a formal 
sale of him three several times, 
and repurchased him as often in 
the presence of a magistrate, and 
three witnesses: the young man 


was thenceforward his own mas- 











ter; but the profits or interest of 
half his property belonged to his 
father, who was also his heir if he 
died intestate, and the legal guar- 
dian of his children after his de- 
cease. The Roman Emperors 
checked this power. Trajan eman- 
cipated a son, who had been ill- 
treated by his father, and Adrian 
banished a father, who had killed 
asonon bare suspicion. From 
that time the dominion of fathers 
daily diminished. they gradually 


lost the power of life and death, 
thou that of selling their children. 


Constantine prohibited the expo- 
sure of children under severe pe- 
nalties, and ordained that indigent 
parents should be supported at the 
public expense. 

Boys were named on the ninth, 
and girls on the eighth day after 
their birth, but they then only re- 
ceived the family name; the pre- 
name, or what we call the chris- 
tian-name, was not bestowed on 
the former until they were invest- 
ed with the toga, (a robe) nor on 
the latter, until they were about to 
be married, In the earlier periods 
of the Roman history, girls did 
not receive any pre-name. W hen 
there were two daughters in a fa- 
mily they were merely distinguish- 
ed asthe elder and younger, but 
if more, they were named accord- 
ing to the order of their birth— 
Secundilla, Tertulla, Quartella; 
these were terms of eudearment, 
also the name of Tulliola, for Tul- 
lia. When married they retained 
their own name without adopting 
that of their husband. 

The adoption of children was 
very general among those who 
were childless, and there were 





three different methods of formal 
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adoption, one of them by sis | 
chase. 

While war and agriculture form- | 
ed the chief occupation of the 
Romans, education was wholly 
carried on under the paternal roof: | 
every father instructing his sons 
in the practice of husbandry, and 
the use of arms, and every mother 
teaching those useful lessons of 
housewifery, to which their sim- 
ple accomplishments were confi- 


ned. Reading and writing were 
thea unknown, but when inter- 


course with the Greeks bad inspi- 
red the people with a taste for the 
fine arts,public schvols ‘vere open- 
edfor the reception of youths of 
both sexes 

It was a maxim of the Romans, 
that education should keep pace 
with the first dawn of intellect. 
In infancy they were confided to 
the care of some matron in the fa- 
mily, whose duty it was to watch 
over their growing passions, and 
correct them. Their instructers 
taught them the preccpts of mo- 


rality, as they advanced in years, 
and inspired threm wrth the princi- 


ples which formed the true char- 
acter of the Roman citizen—ven- 
eration for the Gods, submission 
to parents, and love of country) 

As boys advanced in years -they 
were taught athletic exercises,i! ad 
both sexes were instructed on the 
lute and cithera. and made tamil- 
iar with other elegant accomplish- 
ments. 

When the period allotted to the 
studies of boys had elapsed, and 
they were invested with the virile- 
robe, (peculiar dress,) young men 
of distinguished families were pla- 
ced under the care of senators, 
eminent for knowledge of the laws, 
who were considered not precep- 
tors, but patrons. 

Eloquence was not only taught 
in schools, but persons of wealth 
entertained a Grecian teacher in 
their houses, and allowed him to 
receive pupils from among the 
young nobility, to circulate the 
literature of a language from 
which the Roman learning was 
derived. Many of these youths 
completed their education at A- 
thens, or other Greek universities. 

MEALS. 





SOUTHERN 
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ROSE 


ed to recline on couches, as was 
the custom oftheir elders at meals, 
but sat at the feet of their nearest 
relatives. 

WINE. 

In the early ages of the com- 
monwealth, wine was not permit- 
ted to men until they had attained 
their thirtieth year. 

DRESS. 

Untilthe age of twelve, boys 
and girls were clothed with a vest 
with sleeves, which girls cootinu- 
ed to wear until’ they were mar- 





ried; but boys of family were in- 
vesied with a robe of a diiferent 
fashion, called the  praetextan- 
robe, and a golden ball upon the 
breast, hanging froma collar. 
‘Lhe investiture of the toga-vi- 
siles was a ceremony of great 
lemnity. The friends and rela- 
tidns of the youth being present 
on the occasion, he was stripped 
of the pratextan-robe, and the 
golden bail was consecrated to the 
Lares.* He wasthen clothed in 
a toga of pure white, without or- 


nament, and conducted by the 
whyele) cCulipduy, tUllowed 


servants, friends, and connexions, 
to the capitol, where prayers and 
sacrilices were offered to the Gods. 
‘Thence he was taken with the 
same parade to the forum, to make 
his public entry into the world 
Alter which the day concluded 
witha feast, to which the depen- 
dants of the family were admitted, 
and presents were distributed a- 
mong the guests. 


o 
During the early period of the 


SO- 


wy thre 


lowed to take the virile-robe, un- 
til ihe completion of their seven- 
teenth year. Bat the indulgence 
of parents aiterwards relaxed this 
rule, and under the Emperors it 


a more tender age. Augustus 
gave itto his grandsons in their 
fifteenth year, and Nero was only 
fourteen when he received it from 
Claudius, ‘hese youths were on- 
ly considered as entering on a 
noviciate, and were called ‘Tyros, 
Un their assuming the loga, they 
were inured to arms and_ military 
fatigue, and employed in the most 
laborious duties of the camp and 
field. 








Young persons were not allow- 


*Household Gods. 


was frequently granted to boys of 








republic, young meu were not al- | 


| 


but was not confined to them; o| 'd- 
er members of society enjoying 
the relaxation which it afforded 
| from graver cares. There were 
various other games at ball, fa- 
vorites of the people Dance g, 
boxing, wrestling, Se. were come. 
mon amusements, but chariot dri- 
ving was the most popular among 
young men 
The Romans rede without stir- 
rups, and the youth were taught 
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The education of 
came an object of equal attention 


with thatef boys It extended to 
Greek and Latin literature. and 
the cultivation of every grace and 
talent with which the sex ts gilted, 


and many 
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They were beund to re- 
thirty years. 
Db EXERCISE. 

chess was known 
Romans. Tennis was 
h their you t! iS, 
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their seats. Walking 
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MARRIAGE. 
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igoily that they 
each re linquished chiidish amuse 


ments. 





ab? ” aa é »2 Se 
SPOKEN BY A YOUNG MEMLCER OF 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AT THE 


LATE COLLEGE EXHIBITION. 

In all ages the rights of men 
have found numerous and power- 
ful advocates. Woman, too, bas 
never wanted for brave knights, 
able and willing to break lances 
for her. History, however, a! o:ds 
no connected chain of a system- 


" 
a 


but the dawn of a glorious tri- 
umph now beginning to show it- 
self, has been reseived for South- 


Carolina, and the nineteenth cen- | 


tury. ‘the right of riding on 
horseback at every convenient 
hour, and criticising the ladies ta 
King-street, can scarcely be suili- 
cieutly estimated. [t is aa amuse- 
ment eminently adapted to eultiy- 
ate the tastes of such young men 
as myveli, in female beauty. ‘tue 
right of chewing tobacco, may 
likewise he placed among the mane 
ly and elegant 
of the boys of the present day.— 
Ofdiinking and smoking, the same 
remarks may be made iwenty 
years ago, boys wouid have beea 
well birched for the 
of such habits, but the reunements 
of our day, have 
ide, and taught us to know, that 
are no boys over 
twelve years old—no, we have be- 
come young men, and set up our 
collars to a corresponding 
height and stiifness. Some young 
flirts of eighteen or nineteen, 
have affected to believe that we 
are not men. because we cannot 
show a plentiful growth of beard 
and whiskers. But although those 
on my face, like a hundred others 
I could name, may not have a very 
promioent and imposing efiect, 
yet,l shall still maintain my rights 
of manhood, as well as thuse of 
my slandered brethren. For my 
own part, I employ the most fash- 
ionabie tailor and bootmaker in 
town, I am frequently appoioted 
manager at various balis, I can 
snuff a candle at ten paces;—eve- 
ry day, when I can get it, I put 
two bottles of Champaigne under 


accomplishments 


acquiremeut 
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shirt 


thrust birching | 
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my belt; I am in the habit of dan- 
cing ull two in the morning; in 
Fox hunting, Iam ‘always in at 
the death, even if my horse’s 
neck, and my own too, were pe- 
rijled in the attempt, I understand 
the art of pulling off knockers and 
bell handles; I thresh the City 
G;uard whenever their insolence 
requires it—provided, neverthe- 
less, that I think they are not able 
in return, to thresh and cairy me 
tothe Guard House, a_ circum- 
stance that has occurred to men 


) | as stout as | am, and equally good 
atic defence of the Rights of Boys, | nies 


boxers;—-lastly, I keep a pair of 
hatr triggers, toresent the insult 
of any puppy, who may doubt my 
title to the consideration of aman 
and a gentleman, 

Such habits make what I call a 
0 ‘hey lead to industry, to 
economy, toanice sense of duty, 
and they will produce a race very 
different 


a 


an. 


century back. Puta Latia 
Grammar intothe hands of such 
® boy, as we have before alluded 
to, and it would be diflicult to 
truce tha vapidity af his progress 
to the end.——place him in a law 
ofiee, and who would doubt his 
progress in that profession. Let 
him study Physic, and he would 
not himself be able to calculate 
the good that his patients had re- 
ceived, Let him enter the church, 
and none could predict his fame as 
a critical Theologian. In_ short, 
the true system of education, is 
to permit the boy todo just as he 
pleases. By such means, we shall 
2V¥32)03 p owers both bodily and 
mental, that otherwise would have 
remained dormant forever. 








EO COREE! 
‘The Unknown,’’ is received, 
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REESE TANCES, 
From Paltimore, £5. 
BSE CP ESELE 4s 


A countryman having a Fox, a Goose, 
and a peck of corn, in his possession, in 
his journey came to a river, where it sa 
happened that he could carry but one over 
atatime. New,as no two are to ve left 
together that might destroy each other; so 
he was at his wits end how to dispose of 
them: for says he, though the corn can’t 
eat the Goose, nor the Goose eat the Fox; 
yet the Fox can eat the Goose, and the 





‘rom those who lived half 


—— 
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Goose can eatthe corn. The question is, 
how he must carry them over that they 
may not devour each other. 








For the Southern Rose Bud. 


H. and M. are cousins. H. is 
a little boy and M. alittle girl; H. 
is boarding with his cousin, and 
goes to the same school. They 
are pretty children, and sometimes 
very good; but they are not al- 
ways so-—they have faults. 

When others are talking, they 
make a noise, or perhaps talk too, 
or ask questions. Nowthis shows 
ill-manners. 

Though fond of each other, 
they sometimes quarrel or dispute. 
When they are told to do a thing, 
which they do not choose, they 
pout out their lips. I have seen 
them mutter something--I could 
not tell what it was-—but as they 
looked angry, J] did not think it 
was any thing kind or good. Now 
little ‘Rose Bud,’’ as you are 
going to their house, | wish you 
would show them what I have 
written about them, and tell them, 
thal it is not pretty. Of such con- 
duct, good children should never 
be guilty. S. J. 

Mont Alban, ( Miss.) 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 
VERSES 
About a little Boy that never told a lie. 


Once there was a little boy, 

With waving hair and steadfast eye; 
A boy that always told the truth, 

And never—never told a lie! 


And when he trotted off to school, 
The children all about would cry, 

There goes the braves? littie boy, 
‘Lhe boy that never tells a lie! 


And every body loved him so, 
lsecause he always told the trath, 
That all the girls when he grew up, 
Would say, there goes the handsome 
youth! 


And when the people that stood near, 
Would turn to ask the reason why, 


The answer would be always this— 


Because he never told a lie. 
JOUN NEAL. 


Baltimore, Oct, 22, 18383. 
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Return of Deaths within the City of 
Charlestun from the 23d to the 30th 
Nov. Whites 6; black and colored 6. 
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LINES 


ON A DISFIGURED 


Alas! I cannot trace the beains, 
That sparkle in thy sofi, dark eye, 
Like summer lightning’s chasten’d gleams, 
That linger on an evening sky. 
And lost, too, is the gentle smile, 
That like a sunbeam over flowers, 
Has danced upon thy /ips the while, 
And charm’d my gay or anxious hours. 


MINIATURE. 


The quick idea genius gave, 
The cold reflection reason wove, 
Study’s deep thought, abstruse and grave, 
And gentler looks that told of love; 


The glance benevolent and kind, 

That banish'd pain, distrust and fear, 
All these in vain park to find, 

And sigh to think they are not here. 


And yet I cast thee not away— 
Poor image of a face divine! 
But clasp thee to my heart, and say, 
“Defuruld, you provivus, thuw at mine 
Oh! when the hand of withering care, 
Shall bid, like this, thy beauty fade, 
Or, sickness plant her furrows, where 
The bloom of youth has brightly stray’d, 
Then may’st thou prize the frithful heart, 
That like the flower of night—peifame, 
Asks no parterre where sunbeam~ dart, 
Sut biossoms gladly “mid the gloom. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


HOW TO MAKE TIME YOUR FRIEND. 
Old father ‘lime stands stil! for none, 

This moment here, the next he's gone, 
And though you speak hiiu ne'er so kind, 
He never lags one step behind; 

If then with {ime good friends you'd be, 


You e’en must run as fast as he. 


Savannah. HELEN. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


. 
‘“‘ Bright faces, hind voices, where are ye, where?” 
Mrs. IiemMaAwns. 


Where are ye! smiles of gladness, that bless’d my early hours, 

Ere with parting, fond yet joyous, Left uy home's bright bowers; 

Beguil'd by dreams of poesy, and young hope’s syren lay, 

To seek for fancy’s fragiie wreaths, amid lite’s sunny way. 

W bere are those early lov'd ones, that bound 1g from repose, 

Would revel ‘md the wild woods, until the ev ening’s cloxe! 

And the hearts that link’d in tenderuess, which thro’ the live- 
long day, 

Twin’d sweet affection’s tendrils; say, where? oh! where, are 
they? 

The landscape still is beanteous, in all its lig)'t and shede, 

And the silvery stream still glistens, amid the quiet glade; 


SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
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The young bud sheds its softest glow, and breathes its richest sigh, 
but with a weary, sicken’d gaze, t coldly pass thein by 

The rainbow birds are caroiling, those wild, untiring things, 
And the spirit of the zephyr, stili thoats on noiseless wings, 

Yes! all is bright, unciouded, save this sad heart alon 


For alas! the smiles are wanting, that on my childhood shone. 
: A it RIEND. 





FOR TUE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
‘¢ There is a time to die.”’—S0LOMON 


Though thy morn of life be bright with beams, 
And pleasures flow in glittering streams; 
Though light-wing d hope, may bear thee on, 
And bid all care and pain begouve ; 

Yet listen to the low, the thrilling cry, 

That tells thee oft, ‘*there is a time to die.*’ 


When the hand of grief bath veil’d from sight, 
Joy's rainbow mantle of giudsome light, 

W hen the once-lov’d page. thy mind doth pall, 
And Nature seems like a mockery all; 

Then spread thy bosom, to the searching spy, 
That calis, prepare! ‘*there is a time to die.”’ 


Ah! death’s keen 
Oft conscience mo 
The grave breath: 
That lulls to 
Youth heed not the «mile 
For now, e’en now, may be ‘‘the time to die.’’ 


A FRIEND. 


es in vain, 

rns In anheeded strain; 
forth an opiate breath, 

all thought of death; 

in man’s jovous eye, 


arrow oft & 


s!umber, 
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A writer in the Western Vonth!v Magezine for August, thus 
graphically describes the Rey. Mr. Taylor's manner of preaching: 
**Miuch has been done to improve the character of seamen 5 
mucn to cultivate the pecuhar excellencies of their temper, and 
make them more like men and christians. "lhe Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
settied, I believe, in l’oston. has been very active in this good 
work. He was once a sailor himself: he knows their erante’ he 
knows how to address them: he is liberal, honest, and powerful, 
and 1 am told his influence upon the character of the mariners at 
thai port, is already visible. I once heard bim preach to them: 
he represented us as on board a ship in a tempest; with really 
wonderful power, he painted the coming on of the storm—the sky 
is hid; the ocean awakes; al! is made fast: but the tempest be- 
comes every moment more violent; the ssils are torn from the 
yards; the masts are cut away; the sbip settles.down, as the 
waves break over her; ‘and now,’ he said, ia that low, calm, 
distinct tone, that goes more home to the soul than anv other. 
‘now my friends, that our canvass is gone; not a spar left fora 
jury -inast, and the jeak gaining upon us. whatshall we do? Hark! 
do you not hear (he waters, as they rush inbelow? Jo you not 
settle by the head? Do you net feel ber tremible?? And 
now he leaned and gradually raised his voice, till it 
seemed almost to bespeak agony; ‘one moment more fellow sail- 
ors, wud this good sip of ours willsink into the deep; a moment 
more, and we, that have laughed, and sung, and made merry 
within the hour, will be straggling with the eternal waves; but 
we shall swim and struggle in vain; we must die, we must die, if 
there be no help at hand; and is there none? is there no way of 
escape? Save yourselves, save yourselves, if you can.’ it was 
enovgh—I saw twenty arms thrown up, as if to catch at a rope, 
und an old gray-headed sinner by my side, hung on to the ban- 
nisters, and trembled more by half, than be would have done, 
had he been indeed wrecked. After a moment's pause, ina low 
distinct tone, the preacher continued: ‘yet, fellow mariners, you 
may be saved; you may eseape; there is a life-boat at hand; 
seize upon it and make it yours, and live—that life-boat is Jesus 
Christ.’ ’’ 
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